Chapter Three
EARLY  ACHIEVEMENTS
IN the eleven years following the Lex Casati the kingdom for
which it was promulgated had almost trebled in size and
population; countries widely separated both in space and
culture had been brought into one political body. The educa-
tional laws were applied in the new provinces with as little
change as possible, and the process of assimilation, although far
from being completed in a few years, was surprisingly rapid. A
few facts connected with the unification of the rules governing
the school system will be given below; at this point it may be
interesting to inquire into the state of education a few years after
Rome had become the capital of the Kingdom of Italy, and
political unity, freedom, and independence had been assured.
For this quick survey it seems appropriate to choose the year
1876-77 as being near enough to the beginning of the new
national life and far enough from the enactment of the Lex
Casati for the effects of that educational policy to be appreciated.
Moreover, we are helped considerably in understanding condi-
tions in that year by the objective account written for the Paris
Exhibition of 1878 by the best educationist of the time, Aristide
Gabelli. The year 1877 is also, in a way, a turning-point in the
compulsory education of children.
It is not possible to form a clear idea of the state of pre-
elementary education; the Infant Schools and similar institutions
were controlled mainly by local authorities, by religious bodies,
and by private societies and individuals; therefore details about
them are, and always were, very difficult to obtain. It can be
reckoned that there were about 1,500 of these schools for boys
and girls up to six years of age, and that more than 200,000
children attended them. The system of teaching adopted in these
schools was mainly based on the model given by Aporti, i.e., a
very elementary intellectual instruction side by side with
children's games and physical training; the Froebel methods had,
however, already been introduced in several schools in Northern
Italy.
Elementary education had progressed in a way that did not
satisfy those contemporaries who looked forward to a total
victory over illiteracy; but if one thinks of the difficulties that